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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

Fifth Annual Meeting at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., June 23-26, i90& 



The first session was called to order June 
23, at 2.30 p. m. by the President, Mr Chal- 
mers Hadley. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, Chief of the Travel- 
ing library department of the Wisconsin 
library commission opened the discussion 
on "Traveling libraries," with suggestions 
as to (1) choice of the local librarian, (2) 
location of the traveling library in the 
community and (3) means of maintaining 
interest in traveling libraries. 

Choice of local librarian. The post- 
master is the ideal man for the position of 
local librarian, if his interest can be en- 
listed, as he is in the habit of keeping 
records and everyone visits his office — two 
desiderata in the successful operation of 
every traveling library station. Rural free 
delivery has unfortunately abolished many 
post offices and more traveling library 
stations must be located in country stores 
at the cross roads, creameries, cheese 
factories, private homes, etc. In the choice 
of a station in a home, one should be found 
to which people will be free to go, there 
being a great difference between homes in 
this particular. The busiest person in the 
community ofttimes proves the ideal 
librarian. For example, one of the most 
active stations in Wisconsin was under the 
charge of a man who was the postmaster 
of the village, the section "boss" of the 
railroad, the local justice of the peace, and 
the school clerk. 

Location of the traveling library in the 
community. A central location in the vil- 
lage should be secured, if possible, and if 
the post office is found unavailable, the in- 
terest of some storekeeper should be en- 
listed in the near neighborhood. Next to 
post offices, drug stores have been found to 
be the most satisfactory repositories owing 
to the long hours and intelligence of serv- 
ice. In farming communities, the library 
should always be located on the main 



traveled road, if possible, and near the 
district school. Traveling libraries should 
not be located in school buildings, if any 
other possible location can be secured, as 
older people do not visit the school and 
the building is closed on Saturdays and 
during long vacations. The ideal method 
of locating a traveling library would be 
for the one in charge of the system, to 
visit every community and canvass the 
whole situation before placing the library. 
With small systems this is possible but not 
in larger ones where hundreds of stations 
are involved. In answer to the first letter 
of inquiry concerning the establishment of 
a traveling library station, the one in 
charge of the system can suggest the 
necessity for a suitable location, thus call- 
ing the attention of the local association 
to the need of exercising care in this im- 
portant particular. 

In studying library statistics, it is in- 
teresting to note the difference in circula- 
tion ofttimes occurring between two small 
stations in the same community. For ex- 
ample, the same library will be read in 
each place. In one case the library will 
be returned with a circulation of several 
hundred issues, while in the other case, it 
will come back with less than 50 issues. 
This difference is generally due to the lack 
of interest on the part of the latter libra- 
rian, over that of the former one. The 
first one will be found to be exerting every 
effort to reach possible constituents, adver- 
tising the library at the church, the school, 
the farmer's institute, the country club, 
and by personal invitation to individuals, 
while in the latter case the librarian makes 
no effort to secure the interest of possible 
borrowers, confining the library almost 
wholly to his or her own use. Differences 
in circulation of this sort should always 
be noticed and tactful letters should be 
written to delinquents calling attention to 
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the value of the library and the need of 
larger circulation if the station is to be 
continued. Selfish motives sometimes 
prompt the delinquent librarian to there- 
upon make special effort to secure more 
borrowers. If no notice is taken after the 
appeal for greater interest is made, the 
library should be transferred, if possible, 
to a more interested and cooperating cus- 
todian. 

Means of maintaining interest In travel- 
ing libraries. There are many methods of 
maintaining interest in traveling libraries. 
The success of any system, however, de- 
pends upon the sort of books sent out. If 
a lot of dry, old books go Into a com- 
munity, interest is usually straightway 
killed, but if one box of interesting and 
fresh material constantly follows another, 
the interest is almost certain to be main- 
tained year In and year out. New books 
should constantly be added to old collec- 
tions to keep up the interest In these 
days of rural free delivery, when farmers 
are taking daily papers containing re- 
views of the latest books, the library must 
be kept up to date. Many requests are re- 
ceived by those in charge of the traveling 
libraries for the most recent books which 
can oftentimes be sent with the fixed col- 
lections. A letter of appreciation from 
headquarters to a local library station 
where the circulation is large and where 
It is realized that a great deal of self- 
sacrifice of time and labor is given on the 
part of tho custodian, will do much In the 
way of encouragement. The little New 
Year's greeting to the custodians of the 
traveling library stations in Wisconsin 
sent out from the headquarters of the de- 
partment, brought back many responses on 
tho part of the librarians of the little sta- 
tions. Personal visits to stations by those 
In charge of the system will do much to 
maintain interest, if these visits are made 
by a sympathetic and tactful library 
worker, with a due appreciation of the fact 
that the local librarian is doing his or her 
work "without money and without price" 
and wholly as a labor of love. To lighten 
the labors of such custodians, all records 



should be made as simple as possible. 
There should be no complicated charging 
system nor should there be rigid enforce- 
ment of rules, particularly as to the loss 
of books, when the cost of books falls upon 
the already over-burdened librarian. If 
the loss is occasioned by carelessness or 
general Indifference, due reparation should 
be made, but the situation should be care- 
fully inquired Into before the final exaction 
is insisted upon. Extension of time should 
be granted, If necessary, during the sum- 
mer months and all rules should be made 
flexible consistent with service for the 
''greatest good to the greatest number." 

When the custodian feels that he or she 
can keep the library no longer for personal 
reasons, every effort should be made to 
secure another volunteer before the situa- 
tion is abandoned. This can be accom- 
plished through correspondence, urging 
such continuance, but it can more often be 
accomplished through a personal visit. A 
station can never be considered as wholly 
discontinued, as one can never tell when a 
community may decide to resume library 
privileges. We remember our amazement, 
some years ago, upon visiting the head- 
quarters of a great traveling library sys- 
tem, to be shown a list of hundreds of dis- 
continued stations and to be told that no 
effort whatever was made to have the sta- 
tions re-established. Although the Wis- 
consin system has been in operation for 12 
years, we have had an average of less than 
six discontinued stations a year and we be- 
lieve that this small number could be de- 
creased were the one in charge of the sys- 
tem able to visit the delinquent stations 
and look into the local difficulties. A re- 
newed station brings as much rejoicing to 
our office as the lost sheep in the parable 
of the "ninety-and-nine." 

Miss MARGARET W. BROWN, librarian 
of the Iowa traveling library presented 
the subject of 

TRAVELING LIBRARY STATISTICS 

It is not necessary to urge upon this 
group of library workers the importaace 
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of a recognized basis for traveling library 
statistics. The difficult task of making 
comprehensive statements would then not 
only be lessened but comparison of the 
work oet.ween various states could be more 
accurately made. 

The) problems that enter into a consider- 
ation of the subject are many of them com- 
mon to all library statistics. There is; 
however, an important exception in the 
fact that a group of books is loaned as a 
unit, to a community more or less remote 
from the central office, hence removing 
the knowledge of its use one degree fur- 
ther from direct oversight, than in a pub- 
lic library. 

What should these statistics give us, in 
order to justify the labor spent upon 
them? 

1 The result of the work in concrete 
form for our own enlightenment and that 
of our state legislators, and for the in- 
formation of the general public; what lines 
of work are most expedient in accomplish- 
ing the desired ends, so that it is possi- 
ble to determine where future emphasis 
should b^ laid. 

2 By uniformity in the use of accepted 
terms, to enable a comparison between 
states to be made; to afford a means for 
intelligent discussion of the various meth- 
ods employed in the various stations; to 
make it possible for statements to be made 
Of actual figures rather than estimates. 

Circulation records. The entry on the 
book card of the loan of each book, must 
be the accepted basis for compiling circu- 
lation. To do otherwise would be to de- 
part from the rugged path of facts to the 
alluring bypath of estimate. 

That the record of such loans depends 
upon the oftentimes careless custodian of 
the books, must be recognized; also that 
for study club purposes the books are 
used for reference, thereby introducing 
muck the same problem, as to statistics, 
as that in a reference department of a 
public library. Although by printed direc- 
tions and by letter the importance of ac- 
curate records of loans is urged upon the 
•■stadias, it has been found that a com- 



plete record of actual circulation is prac- 
tically impossible, and that if we depend 
upon these entries alone, we will report 
less than the actual use. 

The items for this record must be se- 
cured from the field, and while the com- 
pilation of these loans, as shown by the 
book cards, are made in the Traveling li- 
brary office, the omission of the entries 
occurs in the field, and cannot be cor- 
rected. As a result of these conditions if 
we are to do any comparative work, one 
state with another, the comparisons must 
be made from records in the one place 
where we obtain accuracy of statement. 

Strange as it seems, this circulation 
record which must be recognized as inade- 
quate and uncertain to fully report the 
use of the books, being open to the inac- 
curacy of the untrained worker, has in 
the past been made the foundation for 
many traveling library reports. The New 
York state library, to which we turn for 
much in traveling library matters, states 
in its traveling library report for 1906 — 
"It has been found impracticable to keep 
statistics of the actual circulation of books 
in traveling libraries." 

Is there any means by which at the 
central office this difficulty may be offset 
by other figures? In accepting the re- 
turns from the field at their actual value, 
as only a partial statement of use, is It 
not essential that the office records pro- 
vide the facts that will afford a basis of 
comparison as to activities? 

Office records. What information do 
these records give? I assume that we all 
use what may be termed a "Double entry 
system" of charging our books, i. e. 
charging by stations or localities, and also 
by book cards or group number if fixed 
group. 

1 Stations or Centers. These, as to 
the total number, correspond to the num- 
ber of borrowers registered in the public 
library. Here arises the question as to 
the actual number of "live" stations, just 
as that of the actual number of borrow- 
ers in the public library, and hence there 
should be an understanding as to the 
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period of time a station should be counted 
active, if this is to be a factor in com- 
parative statistics. 

During a period of years there is con- 
siderable fluctuation in the use of travel- 
ing libraries by any one station. The sea- 
sons of the year enter into the rural use, 
also the school terms and the club year. 
There must of necessity be withdrawals 
of the agreements of stations as the years 
pass because of lapse in use. Shall the 
filing of an agreement for use of books 
be made the basis for statistics? Shall 
we report these rather than simply how 
many stations or groups of various kinds 
actually use the libraries during the year, 
indicating the character of the stations, 
centers, or groups? 

2 Books. The activity or vitality of 
any library is centered in the call or re- 
quest for books. 

We know how many books are issued 
to a station, center or group, not how 
many books are read. 

Why not make the actual basis for our 
statistics, the books issued to the station 
rather than the books loaned from the 
station to the individual, and build upon 
this certain other related facts? Even 
while we may not agree as to the com- 
parative value of fixed groups or flexible 
collections, we can certainly report the 
actual number of books issued, whichever 
method is adopted. Here is revealed ex- 
act figures about which there should be 
no doubt. I would suggest for your dis- 
cussion items to be included in a tabula- 
tion of traveling library statistics based 
on the New York state traveling library 
report, 1906, and the table in the League 
"Yearbook" as follows: 

(General Statement) 

Amount spent for books annually. 

Total number of volumes added during 
the year. 

Total number of volumes in collection. 

(a) "Fixed group. 

(b) Open shelf collection. 

Number of stations in agreement (with- 
in fixed period of time) 



(Loans) 
To whom lent: 

(a) Groups of tax payers. 

(b) Public libraries. 

(c) Public schools. 

(d) Charitable institutions. 

(e) Study clubs. 

(f) Other recorded organizations. 

(g) Individuals. 

Giving total number of volumes sent to 
each of the above. 

The discussion was led by Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, Secretary, Iowa library commission, 
who spoke of the importance of exercising 
care in preventing the spread of contagi- 
ous diseases through the traveling library, 
and emphasized the suggestion made by 
Miss Brown of the need of uniform basis 
of statistics. 

Miss Hewins, Connecticut, told of their 
special traveling libraries for granges, con- 
taining books on agriculture, with outlines 
for lectures, and readings for grange meet- 
ings. Miss Brown added that the Iowa 
commission cooperated with the Agricul- 
tural extension department, which provides 
courses of study for the granges. Mrs 
Budlong, a member of the North Dakota 
commission, gave an interesting acount of 
the opening of the work in the state, saying 
that the first request was from a farmer 
who wanted books on farming and tree 
culture. 

In reply to a question as to the advisi- 
bility of a church as a traveling library 
station, Miss Stearns said in some instances 
there was no objection to this plan, when 
the church was the social center for the 
entire neighborhood. She urged again the 
importance of sending out visitors to the 
traveling library stations, maintaining that 
there should be sufficient clerical force to 
enable the one in charge of the system to 
spend more time in the field. 

The League was fortunate in having pres- 
ent at this session Dr Graham Taylor of 
Chicago Commons. Dr Taylor spoke from 
his experience of locating library stations 
in cities, urging the advantages of placing 
such libraries in public places, rather than 
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In business houses or private residences, 
and made a strong plea for the use of 
public school buildings as public library 
centers, advocating that public property 
should be used for the benefit of adults as 
well as children. 

Mr Hitt, Washington, maintained that 
the important thing in locating a traveling 
library was not so much the place as the 
person in charge. 

Returning to the discussion on statistics, 
Mr Legler spoke a word of warning against 
over-rating the value of statistics. A cir- 
culation of one in many cases meant more 
than a circulation of 50 or 100 or 200. 

Mr Gillis, state librarian of California, 
was called upon for a report of the work 
in that state, and described their county 
system of traveling libraries, which is be- 
ing successfully developed. 

Miss Brown's suggestion for a new basis 
of statistics was heartily endorsed by Miss 
Hoagland, Miss Templeton and other 
speakers and the sentiment was crystalized 
by Miss Tyler in a motion that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to submit an 
outline for uniform statistics to be used 
in the Yearbook of the League, and in the 
reports of the various commissions. 

The report of the Publication committee 
was presented by its chairman, Miss MARY 
E. HAZELTINE, Wisconsin. 

The Publication committee begs to sub- 
mit the following report of its work since 
the Asheville conference in May 1907, as to 
the progress of publications in hand and 
new publications that are •contemplated: 

1 During the year publications have ap- 
peared as follows: 

Foreign lists. A German list of 500 
titles, prepared by the Wisconsin library 
comission. 

A Hungarian list, edited by Miss J. Maud 
Campbell of the Passaic (N. J.) public 
library. 

Both of these lists are carefully selected 
and annotated 1 . They were published for 
the League by the A. L. A. Publishing 
board. 

Library tracts. Two tracts have ap- 



peared in the Library tract series during 
the year, that were prepared at the request 
of the League cf Library Commissions, and 
bear its imprint "adopted for state use" on 
the cover and title page. These tracts are 
No. 9, "Training for librarianship," by 
Miss Plummer, and No. 10, "Material for 
a public library campaign, compiled by Mr 
Hadley of the Indiana commission. This 
tract is already out of print, and will be 
reprinted with revision by the editor. 

Library reading course. The supple- 
mentary reading course along professional 
lines which appeared in the columns of 
"Public Libraries" during 1906 met with so 
large a response and was found so stimu- 
lating and helpful to library workers, that 
it was voted to assist the editor of "Public 
Libraries" in outlining a second reading 
course. The columns of "Public Libraries" 
since January, 1908, have given space to this 
second reading course, which has been ar- 
ranged both by the editor of "Public Li- 
braries'* and on behalf of the League by 
the Secretary of the Iowa Commission. 

Pamphlet on magazines for the small 
library. A reprint of the exceedingly val- 
uable contribution by Miss Katherine Mac- 
Donald, on "Magazines for the small libra- 
ry," which appeared in the January number 
of the "Wisconsin Bulletin," has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form for the League. 
This is an annotated list of 50 titles, selected 
for their adaptability to the small library; 
a choice of the first five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty for purchasing indicated, and direc- 
tions are given for buying, binding and 
general use. It is one of the most useful 
and valuable publications that has been 
issued for the use of small and medium 
sized libraries. It is on sale by the secre- 
tary of the League for 10c per single copy, 
In lots of not less than 25 copies, 5c, and 
lots not less than 50 copies, 3c. 

2 Publications in press. There Is in 
press, and soon to be issued, the work on 
buildings, so long and eagerly waited for. 
The pamphlet has approximately, 125 
pages, its size is that of the Kroeger guide, 
with probably 150 illustrations, including 
exterior and interior views and floor plans. 
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It is needless to say that It will be a 
great boon to all commission workers, and 
others who have buildngs to erect. It 
Is edited by Miss Cornelia Marvin of the 
Oregon commission, and published by the 
A. L. A. Publishing board. It will sell 
for $1.25 per copy. In quantities to com- 
missions or libraries, 40 per cent discount. 
There will be a small edition in cloth at 
$1.50 per copy. 

3 Publications that are in process of 
preparation. The "Year-Book" is the one 
annual publication of the League, and has 
proved a most useful and necessary addi- 
tion to library literature. Two numbers 
have appeared, for 3906 and 1907, each pub- 
lished in the spring of the current year. 
It has been decided to change the time of 
the date of issue from the spring to the 
fall of each year, that the reports and sta- 
tistics may include those for the fiscal year, 
which for most commissions ends in June. 
The "Year-Book" for 1908 will be issued 
in September, and will be edited by the 
Secretary of the Minnesota Commission as 
in former years. While giving the usual 
activities and statistics of the various com- 
missions, and the historical summary of 
commission work, it will include text and 
tables en traveling libraries, as the special 
feature of the year. 

Foreign lists. Additional foreign lists 
are in preparation as follows: 

A Norwegian list of 300 titles, is ready 
for the printer, compiled by Mr Arne Kil- 
dal of the Library of Congress for the 
Wisconsin commission. 

A Swedish list is nearing completion, the 
work of the Minnesota commission, with 
the assistance of Miss Valfrid Palmgren, 
the Swedish librarian who visited this 
country last fall. Her aid will be greatly 
valued and appreciated by the League. 

Further lists as planned are Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Italian and French, and they will 
be published as scon as the copy is forth- 
coming. 

Children's list. One of the greatest 
needs of all commissions is a good buying 
list of children's books, for use in small 
libraries. Such a list should probably not 
exceed 500 titles. It was the intention to 



supply this need by adopting tor Leagro 
use the list of children's books bow to pre- 
paration by the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg, and whose cordial consent had bee* 
given for such use. But as the compilation 
of this list has advanced, it includes a 
far greater number of titles tha* at first 
anticipated. While your Committee still 
favors the use of this list by the League 
as one of the publications that should be 
adopted for state use, and so indicated on 
the title page, the need is still pressing 
for a short list for use in small libraries. 
Such a list will be included ia the new 
edition of the "Suggestive list" 

Suggestive list. The last edition of the 
"Suggestive List" was published in 1905, 
and besides being pratically out of print, 
is in need of revision and bringing ap-to- 
date. This work has been assigned to the 
Wisconsin commission. It is hoped that 
the revision can be accomplished during 
the coming year. 

Pamphlet on the mending and repair of 
books. A much needed elementary text- 
book is one that shall give specific direc- 
tions for the mending and repairing of 
books, and on binding materials. A pam- 
phlet on this subject is being prepared by 
Miss Margaret Brown for the League in 
behalf of the Iowa commission. 

Reprints. The files of "Library Jour- 
nal" and "Public Libraries" are filled with 
articles representing the foundations of li- 
brary economy and practice, which should 
be available for all in the profession. As 
the files of these journals are not within 
the reach of many library workers, it is 
proposed that reprints of valuable articles 
be made, that this mine of valmable mate- 
rial may be open to more than the present 
limits of the editions permit. The reading 
course in "Public Libraries" will reveal 
numerous articles that will need reprint- 
ing, and the demands of the profession 
will bring to light others that should have 
a wider use. 

A reprint of Mr Eastman's article "Li- 
brary buildings," read at the Waukesha 
conference in 1901, has recently been is- 
sued, with revision. 

Pamphlet on library furnishings. Ths 
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paWtoatiea eommlttee made the following 
recommendation In its report last year: 

That a pamphlet on library furnishings 
to supplement the one on library architec- 
ture be published, to contain advice and 
suggestions as to library furnishings which 
experience in small and medium sized li- 
braries has proven wise; such as sugges- 
tions for books stacks, tables, floor and 
wall coverings, books, periodical and news- 
paper racks, lighting fixtures, etc. Also 
that this pamphlet contain drawings and 
directions for making such furniture as 
can be put together by an ordinarily clever 
carpenter, to save small libraries the ex- 
pense of buying unnecessarily high priced 
furnishings. 

This publication is held in abeyance for 
the time, as there has been no opportunity 
to undertake so considerable a compilation. 
It is recommended that drawings and de- 
scriptive text be gathered as it is possi- 
ble to obtain them, and issued in leaflets, 
until such time as fuller material can be 
collected and a substantial pamphlet issued. 

Editions. A pamphlet that shall list the 
different series and editions, copyrighted 
and non-copyrighted, the best titles in 
such series, and the best editions to buy, 
is contemplated as a League publication, 
and, it is hoped, can be issued in a twelve 
month. 

Definitions of terms. At the meeting of 
the League held at Asheville. it was voted 
that the two terms "traveling library" and 
"library station" be referred to the Pub- 
lication committee for definition. The mat- 
ter has been referred to Mr Bliss of the 
Committee who after careful study of the 
varying conditions in traveling library sys- 
tems recommended that no definition be 
attempted, but that a new basis of statis- 
tics be formulated in which these terms 
should not be used. 

Upon motion the matter was referred to 
the Committee on Traveling library statis- 
tics. 

The report of the Committee on Summer 
school certificates, of which Mrs Karen 
M. Jacobson was chairman was briefly 
summarised by Miss Tyler as follows: 



The use of a uniform certificate by all 
summer schools involves agreement as to 
certain essentials in conditions of admis- 
sion and course of study. 

1 Conditions of admission. The Com- 
mittee is agreed that the applicant must 
be (a) in library work or (b) under definite 
appointment to a position, or (c) one who 
has passed the entrance examination to a 
regular library school and wishes the pre- 
liminary instruction in the summer school. 

2 In the main the Committee agree with 
the outline of work as presented by Miss 
Julia Elliott in the Round table on sum- 
mer schools at Asheville, a synopsis of 
which follows: 

The course should be planned for the in- 
dividual student and adapted to his local- 
ity. That a comparative view of the whole 
may be given it should cover (1) all li- 
brary economy, but the course should be 
flexible and only a minimum amount of 
work in each topic required, so that ex- 
tra work may be given to each pupil in 
what he needs, (2) a member of the faculty 
should visit the library of the applicant 
noting its conditions, needs and possibili- 
ties, (3) the number of students should be 
limited so that individual work may be 
possible. 

In a six weeks' term, the major courses 
are (1) Cataloging, 18 hours, (2) Classi- 
fication, 12 hours, (3) Reference work, 10 
hours, (4) Book-selection (including bib- 
liography, periodicals, binding, etc.) one 
hour per day, based on study of books 
already found in libraries represented. 

Among the shorter courses are Loan and 
Administration including Extension and 
Children's work. 

A suggested form of certificate has been 
submitted to the director of each summer 
school. The Committee recommends that 
the certificate should be in card form and 
should use the words "Summer school," 
should give a general statement on the 
face, signed by the director of the school, 
but the heading should give the institution 
or commission under whose auspices the 
school is conducted. The back of the cer- 
tificate should state the purpose of the 
school, the major studies included in the 
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course, and recommendation to the regu- 
lar library schools for more responsible 
positions. 

At Miss Tyler's request, action on this 
report was deferred until the next session 
of the League. 

The president appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee, Miss Alice S, Tyler, Iowa, 
Chairman; Mr Purd B. Wright, Missouri; 
Mr W. C. Kimball, New Jersey. 

SECOND SESSION 

Glen Morris Inn, Wednesday, June 24, 
8.30 p. m. 

Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of "Public 
Libraries," opened the discussion on 

LIBRARY INSTITUTES 

The thought of a library institute in the 
mind of its founder grew out of the re- 
membrance of the exceeding helpfulness of 
meetings that were termed teacher's in- 
stitutes many years ago. The remem- 
brance brought to mind the 12 or 15 
teachers and trustees who came together 
two or three times during the school year, 
to discuss methods of teaching, the value 
of certain text-books and courses of infor- 
mation, together with any other features 
of the day's work which might help the 
inexperienced teacher in the work of teach- 
ing. 

Remembering all these things it seemed 
an advantageous thing to call the librarians 
of certain localities together to discuss the 
methods of library administration, the 
value of the contents of the library and 
the best ways and means of making the 
library really educational in its work and 
aspect. The experience of seven years 
more or less in touch with library insti- 
tutes, has deepened a few convictions in 
regard to the matter that seem worth em- 
phasizing at this time. 

The first of these is that there must be a 
real object in calling an institute together 
by the one who is active in its promotion. 
This object must be either to remedy a 
definite defect or delinquency, seen and 



felt in a certain locality, or because the 
library management of a community asks 
for the institute because from their view- 
point it is really needed. Otherwise the 
institute will be fruitless and worse, be- 
cause it will consume time and energy 
needed for other work and leave an im- 
pression of emptiness that will be a dis- 
advantage in all like attempts afterwards. 

I remember once attending a library in- 
stitute, planned and carried on by consti- 
tuted authority at considerable labor and 
expense to all involved, at which there were 
less than a half dozen in the audience, be- 
sides those who contributed to the program, 
and not one in the audience needed the in- 
struction delivered, nor were in a position 
to pass it on to another. 

In providing the program the direct 
needs of the community where the institute 
is held and of the libraries attending the 
institute, should be kept in mind. The di- 
rector of the institute should stick closely 
to the object for which the meeting is 
called, though other needs may come up. 
There should be but few subjects chosen 
and those treated in all their bearings, par- 
ticularly if the company is small. There 
should be no striving for empty effects in 
conducting the institute. Sincerity, sym- 
pathy and tact should be characteristics 
found in every presentation. 

Those presenting topics, if possible, 
should be as thoroughly conversant with 
their subject as the material at hand will 
permit in order to meet every form of dis- 
cussion that may arise. There should be 
absolute freedom from formality and an 
effort should be made to bring into the 
discussions every one in the institute, par- 
ticularly those who are not especially well 
informed, not for the benefit of the au- 
dience, but for the help it will be for the 
timid, backward worker to find herself con- 
sidered one of a group engaged in similar 
pursuits. Many instances might be cited 
where there is distinct evidence of growth, 
the stimulus having been obtained at some 
time when the backward librarian entered 
freely into discussion on library work while 
attending a meeting. The feeling grows 
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on such a one that she is a part of an 
important work and this is a benefit to 
the library, to the institute and to herself. 

The Library institute should offer assist- 
ance only to the very small libraries where 
those in charge have small, if any, chance 
of attending the meetings of the state li- 
brary association. There is danger in 
making a permanent organization out of 
the institute, of detracting from the value 
of the state association by withholding 
from the meetings of the latter, the assist- 
ance and inspiration that it might have for 
librarians if they fail to attend its meetings 
on account of the greater convenience of 
the library institute. The library institute 
is intended, in my judgment, only for the 
isolated library workers in communities re- 
mote from centers of library activity. 

As the time was limited, discussion of 
this subject was defered until the next 
session. 

Miss Tyler of Iowa presented the report 
of the Committee appointed to ascertain 
what work commissions were doing for 
libraries in state institutions: 

Questions were sent to 28 library com- 
missions and state libraries engaged in ex- 
tension work and replies have been re- 
ceived, very many of them meager, from 
all but two. It is evident that there is 
a growing concern on the part of the com- 
missions as to what the institution libraries 
are doing, but as this committee was in- 
structed to report as to what the com- 
missions are now doing in connection with 
the institution libraries, the results to be 
shown are few indeed. 

Eleven commissions report that coopera- 
tion has been attempted, while two of these 
report that the sugestion was not welcomed 
and three report indifference. It is evident 
that no provision for financial support of 
the libraries is made in most of the insti- 
tutions, either in payment for a librarian's 
services or the purchase of books and your 
committee feels that these are fundamental 
difficulties that must be corrected before 
progress can be made to systematically 
develop these libraries. The problem of 



dealing with each of these institutions 
through a separate board is also obvious, 
and a state having a unit of control cen- 
tered in one state board has a distinct 
advantage in this work. In the 23 states 
reporting the number of such state insti- 
tutions, we have an aggregate of 264 
institutions, omitting Massachusetts, which 
simply replied — "A large number" and Ala- 
bama, Maryland, Michigan and Pennsylva- 
nia, which did not report the number of 
institutions in their states. 

In view of the great importance of this 
work and the lack of attention given to it, 
we would recommend that a committee be 
appointed to make further investigation 
as to the best methods of promoting library 
work with state institutions. 

THIRD SESSION 
June 26th, 8:30 p. m. 

The program was continued on Friday 
evening, in the parlor of Tonka Bay Hotel. 

Miss Josephine A. Rathbone of Pratt In- 
stitute opened the discussion on Library 
institutes, with an account of the plan 
which has been carried out by the New 
York state library association in coopera- 
tion with the State department of library 
extension. The state was first divided in- 
to eight districts, organized on the line of 
teachers' institutes with definite instruc- 
tion in classification, cataloging, etc. 
This plan was not an unqualified success, 
and three years ago, the state was re- 
districted in smaller groups, a central 
place of meeting was selected and a local 
chairman appointed. The Chairman sends 
a personal invitation to the librarians in 
her group to meet informally with her. 
Lists of topics are distributed to the mem- 
bers of the group, with the request that 
they check three which they most want 
to have discussed. A visitor or conductor 
is selected by the committee to lead the 
discussion, but the keynote of the meet- 
ing is interchange of experience rather 
than instruction. 

The results have shown a large increase 
in attendance on the part of librarians 
and trustees, and in many sections an 
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active library club has been developed 
which will hereafter undertake the man- 
agement of these round table meetings. 

Mrs Sawyer gave a brief account of in- 
stitutions recently conducted in Wiscon- 
sin and Miss Price told of the work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mary Frances Islom, librarian, 
Portland, Oregon and a member of the 
Oregon commission, read a paper pre- 
pared by Miss Cornelia Marvin, Secretary 
of that Commission, on 

LIBRARY COMMISSIONS AND RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

•The Oregon school law provides for the 
supervision of all the school libraries of 
the state by the Commission. This law 
was not urged by the commission but was 
passed immediately after the law establis- 
ing the commission, having been drafted by 
the State superintendent, who was anxious 
to introduce a system of school libraries, 
and who very wisely decided that it 
should be part of the general library work 
jot the state. 

The law provides that the commission 
shall prepare annually a list of books from 
which the school districts may make their 
seleetions; that a tax of not less than ten 
cents per capita for each child of school 
age, shall be annually levied by each 
county, and that this money shall be used 
solely for books to be selected from the 
list prepared by the commission. It was 
contemplated that the commission should 
deal directly with each school district in 
the state, but it was not considered best 
to start the work in this way. It was de- 
cided to deal directly with the county 
superintendents and to let the county 
superintendents conduct the business with 
the districts of his county. This would 
seem to be advisable in any commission 
work with pehools. Better results are 
usually spcured through a few people and 
it is easier and more satisfactory to reduce 
the numr'er of centers with which the 
main office must do business. The Oregon 
commission, therefore, sends the printed 
lists, with all the necessary blanks and in- 



structions to the county superfnteadeefte, 
and once a year receives from each super- 
intendent the order sheets for all of his 
districts. These sheets are cumulated in- 
to county orders and forwarded to the 
dealer who has made the lowest bid on 
the lot. Conducted in the simplest possi- 
ble way this involves a great amount of 
detail work, as many of the districts have 
extra funds added to the tax allowance, 
a large percentage of them fail to make 
selections or ask the commission to se- 
lect for them; some of them overdraw 
their accounts; others do not order enough 
books, and there are endless complications. 
It is, however, deemed best to have the 
detail work done in the central office as 
most of the county superintendents are 
unfamiliar with the books and are not 
accustomed to this sort of work. Also be- 
cause it is the only way of making sure 
that the proper books are purchased each 
year. 

It Is undoubtedly best to have the dis- 
tricts make their own selections, but the 
state list is large and the commission has 
attempted to aid in the matter of selection 
by sending on each order sheet a list of 
$50 worth of books for first purchase. 
Within two or three years every district 
in the state will have these books and can 
begin to specialize along the course of 
study. In general it seems best to start 
the libraries in this way — to buy first the 
very best books which all children should 
read, some of the classics and some of the 
essentials in school work, like Carpenter's 
Geographical readers. In Oregon the next 
step will be to buy books for geography 
work and this is now being urged at all 
institutes, a topical outline and index to 
the books being distributed to the teachers. 
In Oregon the text-books are adopted once 
in six years, and are uniform throughout 
the state. This makes it worth while to 
connect the library with the text, and to 
publish suggestions for the use of the 
library based on definite texts. The his- 
tory work will be the next one covered, 
and for two or three years all of the schools 
will be urged to build up good working 
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libraries tor this subject. The idea of the 
printed outline is to have in the hands of 
«ach teacher a handbook for the assign- 
ment of reading for the advance lesson in 
each class. 

I should strongly recommend this in 
preference to the general subject index of 
the state books, and believe it is the work 
which should be done by every library com- 
mission for a selected list of books. 

The problems of rural school work are, 
first, selection; second, care of books; 
third, use of books. The problem of se- 
lection has been solved in the manner 
noted above. The care of books has been 
emphasized at every institute in the state 
and has been made a regular part of insti- 
tute work for two years, an officer of the 
Library Commission being the instructor. 
The commission is required by law to 
make the rules governing the use of books 
in the schools and has supplemented these 
simple rules with careful instructions in 
regard to their care, showing the teachers 
exactly how they should be cared for, how 
they should be opened, cut, etc., making 
simple forms for a loan system, and record 
books, which are sold by the state dealer. 
Aside from the physical care of books, the 
weakest place in any rural school li- 
brary system is in the care of the 
library in general, that is, keeping 
it together, having the books bound 
and cleaned when necessary. With the 
constant change of teachers and the 
closing cl the schoolhouse for a long 
period, the books become scattered and no 
one knows exactly what the district owns. 
When the children are the most free to 
read the books they are not available. It is 
quite essential to a well managed sys- 
tem that there be some method of 
checking the library and reporting up- 
on it, for the transfer of books to 
the care of the school clerk for vaca- 
tions, and for collecting for the bindery 
once a year. This problem of binding 
has not been solved in Oregon as the 
districts are so scattered, prices of binding 
so high, and there are so few binderies. It 
is certainly quite a waste to send thousands 



of books to the school districts each year, 
and not to follow them up, see that they 
are properly cared for and kept together. 
The easiest solution of the problem would 
be the traveling library system, centering 
In the office of the county superintendent. 
The chief objection to this system is that 
it would destroy the pride in the local 
library, which now induces pupils and 
teachers to raise extra funds to increase 
their supply of books. 

The effort in Oregon for the three years 
past has been to make the teachers famil- 
iar with the books, to give them some 
understanding of the necessity of books, 
aside from the text-book, to tell them how 
to use them in their school work, how to 
care for them, and to make them under- 
stand the importance of cultivating an in- 
terest in good books among children, as 
well as the necessity of supplementing the 
text for the improvement of class work. 

In most states the list is compiled by 
the State superintendent, and the rules 
are decided upon by someone from his 
office.. This is usually the limit of state 
aid in rural school work, and it is right 
here that the commission ought to supple- 
ment the work of the State superintendent, 
by instruction at institutes and at Normal 
schools — though these teachers seldom go 
to rural districts — and the publication of 
pamphlets of instructions and outlines. In 
any state In which there is a good public 
library system the commission can help 
the rural schools through the librarians of 
the public libraries, by urging exhibits and 
special talks about the libraries during 
the annual institutes, extension of public 
library privileges to rural school teachers, 
and distribution of instructional literature 
through these libraries. 

The experience of Oregon has proven the 
desirability of having all library work for 
the rural schools carried on by the Library 
commission. All commissions have some 
connection with these schools through their 
traveling libraries, and it is unfortunate 
that this connection does not extend to 
advice and help in regard to their own 
collection of books. The people who most 
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need the libraries, those who will best 
use them, are in the country, and the com- 
mission which limits its efforts to li- 
braries in organized communities is far 
from reaching the people in the state who 
ought to be reached from the state center. 
The Oregon commission considers its li- 
brary and equipment the public library for 
the rural population of the state and it 
tries to meet the needs of this population 
directly through its work with the rural 
schools, farmer's institutes and granges, 
by means of traveling libraries, book lists, 
visits, debate libraries, and loans of spec- 
ial collections from its model school li- 
brary. 

The rural school library is the only pub- 
lic library for the greater part of our peo- 
ple—and the most hopeful part. It is with- 
out the trained librarian, the story hour, 
and the reference librarian, but it must 
perform all the functions of the most ad- 
vanced library— in so far as children's 
work is concerned. It should be made the 
general library of the community if travel- 
ing libraries are not available, but this 
should not be done by taxation. 

For educational work alone, the best 
outlook for commissions, is in the di- 
rection of rural schools, which have pro- 
bably been left for the last work because 
of the difficulty of working with such un- 
organized material. 

In the discussion following the paper, 
Miss Price suggested that the greatest 
need of the rural school libraries was ad- 
vice in book selection and reported that 
the Pennsylvania commission had dis- 
tributed the Carnegie Graded list for 
schools to every county superintendent. 
Miss MacDonald called attention to the 
fact that in the Middle West, the schools 
were required to purchase from a list of 
books furnished by the State Department 
of education. 

Miss Miller of the North Dakota com- 
mission proposed a cooperative scheme 
for rural school libraries on the traveling 
library plan, each school turning in its 
fund for exchange of libraries. Miss 
Templeton reported that this plan had 



been successfully worked out in Nebras- 
ka, where a group of 18 schools each 
raised $20 for traveling libraries. 

Miss Brown urged the purchase of perma- 
nent reference collections by schools, but 
deplored the fact that no provision was 
made for binding and, repairing. Could 
not the school draw on the traveling li- 
brary for general reading, and let the state 
fund be used for binding and proper care 
of the permanent library? 

Miss MacDonald said that when school 
libraries were first started in Wisconsin, 
the traveling library plan was supposed to 
be inaugurated, but there was no organi- 
zation and no one to care for them and the 
libraries went to pieces, The books were 
bought through the county superintendents, 
but investigation showed that practically 
the same books were in every town. She pro- 
posed a solution, the permanent reference 
collection with a county system of travel- 
ing libraries, adding that this plan had 
been operated successfully in many cases. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the Minnesota 
commission, discussed the "Large school 
library open to the public." All commis- 
sion workers recognize the importance of 
making use of every available resource in 
the effort to establish a library in the 
small town. While High school libraries 
should always be open to the public, ex- 
perience has shown that these libraries can 
not take the place of a public library for 
the reason that the location is inconven- 
ient, adults will not go to the schoolhouse 
for books and that no provision is made 
for service. The High school library which 
attempts to serve as a public library usual- 
ly only defeats its purpose as a school li- 
brary by diverting funds which should be 
used for the upbuilding of the school refer- 
ence collection to the indiscriminate pur- 
chase of cheap fiction. 

If the building were planned with the 
view of making the school the social cen- 
ter, a room provided for the library with 
an outside entrance, and most important 
of all, provisions made for competent ser- 
vice and for opening the room in the even- 
ing, the plan might be successful. 

Returning to the report of the committee 
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on Summer school certificates, Miss Tyler 
moved that this report be referred to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library training. 
Carried. 

The report of the Committee on Library 
■work in state institutions was brought up 
for further discussion. Miss Tyler again 
emphasized the fact that the fundamental 
difficulty was that there was no book fund, 
and the institutions were not building up 
libraries. She moved that the committee 
be continued with Miss Miriam B. Carey, 
Librarian Iowa board of control, as Chair- 
man in place of Miss Tyler, the Com- 
mittee to continue investigation and report 
at the mid-winter meeting of the League. 
Carried. 

The nominating committee named the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs Percival Sneed, Georgia. 



1st Vice-President, Mrs H. J, Howe, Iowa. 

2nd Vice-President, C. B. Galbreath, Ohio. 

Secretary, Clara P. Baldwin, Minnesota. 

Treasurer, Sarah B, Askew, New Jersey. 

On motion the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the above officers. 

Mrs Sneed expressed her appreciation of 
the honor bestowed upon her, especially 
since Georgia was the poor relation with 
disappointed expectations. 

A letter of greeting from Miss Askew 
was read by the Secretary and it was voted 
unanimously that the Secretary should ex- 
tend to Miss Askew the congratulations 
of the League on the charming paper pre- 
pared by her for the general A. L. A. ses- 
sion and their regret that she was not 
able to be present. Adjourned. 

CLARA F. BALDWIN, Secretary. 



